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THE PROBLEM RACE 


Thirty years ago, at the dawn of the great De- 
pression, the major domestic problem in the 
United States was the problem of economic in- 
justice. The challenge given to that generation 
was to gain some minimum of social security for 
millions of underprivileged Americans. It ac- 
cepted the challenge and, in a decade of great 
strife, laid at least the foundations of economic 
justice in America. The “good society,” of course, 
still eludes us, and a disgraceful number of our 
citizens are still ill-housed, ill-clothed and ill-fed. 
But on the basic issues the battle was won, and 
most Americans today enjoy a measure of eco- 
nomic security they did not dream of in 1929. 

In 1959 the major domestic problem in the 
United States is even more vexing, even more 
heartbreaking, than was the economic problem 
of the Depression. It is, of course, the problem of 
racial injustice. This is an old problem in America 
and for generations it was conveniently obscured. 
But now we are forced to face it, and the chal- 
lenge. given our generation is to gain some mini- 
Mum of racial justice, of racial equality, in our 
land. The struggle has begun, and for the next 
decade or two we can expect it to be our chief 
domestic concern. And although we cannot ex- 
pect that, through the struggle, we will achieve 
the “good society” and eliminate all traces of 
tacial prejudice in the United States, we can 
perhaps hope that we will at least achieve those 
minimum objectives we won in the economic 
revolution of the thirties—the elimination of built- 
in inequality as a legally sanctioned part of our 
National life and the guarantee of the basic se- 
Curities and opportunities to all Americans, re- 
gardless of race. 

This domestic problem is made the more press- 
ing because of the fact that it is not really “do- 
Mestic” at all. In the complex, interrelated world 
of the mid-twentieth century, the distinction be- 
tween “foreign” and “domestic” problems be- 
Comes ever more unreal for the United States. All 
of our domestic actions have some measure of in- 
ternational consequence, and this is nowhere 
more true, or more serious, than here, in the 


area of race. The era of the “white” man’s hegem- 
ony has ended, and the “colored” peoples are 
rising to demand and secure those rights which 
for so many centuries have been denied them. 
The measure of any nation’s leadership in the 
coming decades will be its creative response to 
this fact. And the beginning of the measurement 
must be how it responds to the problem of racial 
justice within its own borders. No country which, 
in its laws or in its mores, sanctions racial dis- 
crimination at home can expect to shape the 
course of history abroad. 


From the standpoint of both our own domestic 
problem and the world scene, one of the most 
encouraging events in recent history is the ad- 
mission of Hawaii to the Union as its fiftieth state. 
Last month the people of this territory voted 
overwhelmingly in favor of statehood. Commen- 
tators throughout the country have congratulated 
Hawaii. It would perhaps be more appropriate if 
we in the continental United States congratulated 
ourselves. ; 

The admission of Hawaii to the Union was for 
years furiously opposed by those who clung to 
the myth of a “white” America. The reason, of 
course, is that the population of the Hawaiian 
Islands is only twenty-five percent “white.” The 
majority of the population is native Hawaiian, 
Chinese and Japanese. But in these islands some 
measure of the racially “good society” has been 
achieved—a much greater measure than has been 
known anywhere else in the United States. Racial 
discrimination is almost unknown in Hawaii; re- 
lations between the various races are as good, 
probably, as they can ever be in a world where 
the hearts of men are still corroded by hatred and 
fear. This new state can set an example for the 
rest of the nation. 

One political commentator has written that Lit- 
tle Rock was the white supremacists’ Gettysburg, 
and Hawaii is their Appomattox. We must hope 
this is true, if we are to hope for the moral leader- 
ship of America in the future at all. 
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Perhaps the most arresting article of the summer is 
C. P. Snow’s “The Two Cultures and the Scientific 
Revolution,” published in the June and July issues 
of Encounter. Sir Charles, long one of Britain’s most 
eminent novelists, is also Scientific Adviser to the 
Civil Service Commission. In his dual capacity as 
man of letters and man of science, he has been able 
to observe the widening gulf between what he calls 
“the two cultures”—the scientific and the literary— 
and to observe it with dismay. It is his conviction 
that the almost total estrangement which has grad- 
ually developed between these two cultures in West- 
ern society leaves us ill-prepared to face the new 
realities of the scientific revolution. And Sir Charles 
warns that, unless some mutual re-education takes 


place (but chiefly among the “literary” intellectuals, - 


whose disdainful ignorance of science has largely 
caused this polarization), we shall be unable to keep 
up with the rate of social change, and the near future 
will find us “an enclave in a different world.” 


“The main issue of the scientific revolution,” writes 
Sir Charles, “is that the people in the industrialized 
countries are getting richer, and those in the non-in- 
dustrialized countries are at best standing still: the 
gap is widening every day.” In the inevitable indus- 
trialization of the poor countries the West must play 
a major role, “but the trouble is that the West, with 
its divided culture, finds it hard to grasp just how 
big and, above all, just how fast the transformation 
must be.” Sir Charles believes that it is “technically 
possible” to achieve the scientific revolution in India, 
Africa, South East Asia, Latin America and the Mid- 
dle East within fifty years. Whether the West will 
be able to muster the capital and the trained men 
such a task requires is, in Sir Charles’ view, open to 
grave doubt. But we can begin by closing the gap 
between the two cultures. “. . . For the sake of West- 
ern society living precariously rich among the poor, 
for the sake of the poor who needn't be poor if there 
is intelligence in the world, it is obligatory for us 
and the Americans, for the whole West, to look with 
fresh eyes.” 


Two timely articles deal with the Supreme Court 
and its current position in the midst of controversy. 
One is by Alpheus Thomas Mason in the summer 
issue of The Yale Review, the other by Joseph O. 
Losos in the July Review of Politics. Both writers 
cite a principal issue which seems to have emerged 
from the spate of recent Court decisions. It is the 
question of whether, in Mr. Losos’ words, “economic 
matters should be governed by one rule, and those 
affecting civil liberties by another, more stringent 
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rule.” Asks Mr. Mason: “Can a rationale be fashioned 
justifying greater judicial alertness to infringements 
on civil liberties than to legislation regulating the 
economy?” Mr. Losos concludes that, “when one 
cousiders the much greater limitations imposed on 
speech in our time, the Court’s actions take on a 
different appearance . . . Today the libertarian line 
of defense has been centered on the courts; to- 
morrow, as yesterday, the capitalist defenses may 
rest there too.” Similarly, Mr. Mason writes: “To- 
morrow’s majority may have a different composition 
as well as different goals. Defense of the political 
rights of minorities thus becomes, not the antithesis 
of majority rule, but its very foundation.” 


The role of the Senate in foreign policy is reviewed 
by Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, in the July issue 
of Foreign Affairs. Senator Humphrey, a member of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, notes that 
the era of “total diplomacy” and the advent of the 
United States to its present position of world power 
have brought about a tremendous expansion of the 
Senate’s role in the framing of foreign policy. While 
the conduct of foreign relations is still the Constitu- 
tional prerogative of the Executive Branch, “the 
great increase in the Senate’s work in the field of 
foreign policy is absolute rather than relative to that 
of the Executive Branch . . . In the twentieth century 
a Senator represents not only his state but also the 
nation, and under certain circumstances he operates 
directly in the international arena.” 


But Congressional foreign policy committees are 
overburdened and understaffed. If they are to fulfill 
their responsibilities, Senator Humphrey argues, they 
must have the resources which are available to the 
Executive Branch. “Adequate staffing will alone en- 
able Congress to escape from uniformed acqui- 
escence on the one hand and irresponsible obstruc- 
tion on the other.” Senator Humphrey also suggests 
a solution to the increasing structural fragmentation 
of government business. He proposes the creation 
within the Executive Branch of a “permanent re- 
search and policy-analyzing agency charged with the 
responsibility of thinking about comprehensive na- 
tional strategy, embracing in that term all essential 
factors of domestic and foreign policy. This agency 
would relate the total capacities of the American 
people—military, economic, technical, intellectual 
and moral—to their responsibilities of international 
leadership.” But the problem of conflict in govern 
ment affairs, the Senator feels, is due primarily to @ 
“lack of leadership at the top.” 


PAMPHILUS 


THE VARIETIES OF DIPLOMACY 


They Provide a Means of Adjusting Disputes Among Nations 


William T. R. Fox 


In the world of the mid-twentieth century, dictation 
by any one power is impossible and wholesale agree- 
ment to federate is utopian. We must therefore look 
for any possible agreement only on a retail basis, and 
this is a task for diplomatists. The choice is not 
whether to engage in diplomacy but how best to do 
so; that is, what tools to use in what combination. 
And how to make these tools as sharp and as precise 
as possible. 


In the adjustment of disputes between state mem- 
bers of a multiple sovereignty system (that is, be- 
tween states which cannot ordinarily coerce each 
other except at the risk of war), there are several 
broad avenues through which in theory at least the 
difficulty may be adjusted. The first method is one 
which is not ordinarily mentioned, at least in the 
guides to diplomatic practice or the treatises on in- 
ternational law. This is the method of letting time 
work for you. It is the method of obsolescence. Al- 
though the Anglo-American fisheries dispute was 
finally settled by arbitration after it had dragged on 
for more than a century, it probably could not have 
been arbitrated in the first decades of the country’s 
existence when it was a major source of conflict be- 
tween the two countries. The Wars of Religion were 
never fought to a settlement. Rather, they petered 
out and only time could allow the lesson of inevitable 
coexistence to be learned. 

Perhaps in this era of reciprocal, almost absolute 
mistrust between the governments of the two super- 
powers, it is hopeless to try to negotiate away the 
mistrust. This is not to say that a new climate of 
confidence cannot be created. It is only to say that 
it would be difficult today to list the specific acts 
which either the Soviet Union or the United States 
would have to perform for the government of the 
other country to agree that the era of the Cold War 


-was over. On the other hand, a judicious combination 


of firmness on essentials and conciliation on every- 
thing else ought over the years to undermine any be- 
lief that a third World War is inevitable. For a 
consistent firmness should demonstrate that there 
would be small profit from such a war and persisting 
conciliation would lessen the danger that such a 
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war would be deliberately thrust upon our chief 
competitor. 

The method of obsolescence, of letting time work 
for you, may not require much negotiation, but it 
requires a great deal of effort just the same. Sound 
judgments as to when to postpone issues demand just 
as careful and just as concentrated a diplomatic effort 
as do decisions to go ahead and press for a solution 
via active negotiations. 


The second method of reacting to a conflict situ- 
ation, to rely on the country’s strength, does not re- 
quire much active negotiation either. Standing firm 
and letting one’s power back up the decision to stand 
firm is not a decision to be taken casually. I once 
heard a very wise government official say that the 
“function of diplomacy is to find a firm basis for 
agreement or disagreement, as the case may be.” War 
under modern conditions is such a terrible thing that 
it is irresponsible in the highest degree to adopt a 
position of intransigence, with its implied willingness 
to accept war if the other side continues to press, 
unless the basis of the disagreement has been made 
crystal clear by the most painstaking diplomatic 
effort. Similarly, it may be irresponsible to pile up 
armaments which bear no relation to the asserted 
goals of foreign policy. An organization of United 
States strategic air power which appeared to the 
world to be more efficient for a preventive-war first 
strike than for a retaliatory second strike would seem 
to give the lie to repeated assertions that ours was a 
strategy of deterrence. 

There is a time for firmness and there are circum- 
stances that call for high-level defense mobilization 
even in peacetime. More than at any time in previous 
American history, during the period since the second 
World War the armed forces of the United States 
have been essential tools of a diplomacy whose main 
objective was to contain an aggressive and expan- 
sionist opponent. 

A third way in which interstate disputes may be 
adjusted is the method of negotiation. Here it is not 
delay or firmness but the discovery of a mutually 
acceptable basis for terminating the dispute which 
provides the solution. I have already described the 
function of diplomacy as being the search for a firm 
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basis for agreement or disagreement, whichever the 
case may be. Where it finds a firm basis for agree- 
ment a satisfactory solution need not depend entirely 
on the superior strength or the greater firmness of 
one’s own side, but on a genuine consensus. 

Sometimes there can be agreement about the legal 
norms which are to be applied even though there 
may be disagreement as to how to apply these norms. 
In such cases, particularly when a government 
wishes to “get itself off the hook” at least before 
domestic public opinion, arbitration and judicial 
settlement look particularly attractive. This use of a 
third party to define a basis for settlement which 
the two parties are unable to discover for themselves 
is a fourth method of adjusting interstate disputes. 

A fifth way of diplomacy is the method of inter- 
national organization, to set up new norms of state 
behavior. Of course, no general international organi- 
zation today has any real legislative power. On the 
other hand, debates in such places as the General 
Assembly of the United Nations permit appeals to 
world public opinion and contribute to fashioning 
the norms of socially acceptable state behavior. 

I should emphasize that these various methods of 
adjusting interstate relations—whether by appeals 
to time, to strength, to the free bargaining process, 
to legal norms, or to the conscience of the world— 
are only logically but not practically separate ways 
of conducting foreign relations. Timing is critical to 
the success of any method; there has to be negotia- 
tion to discover the basis for throwing down the 
gauntlet; there has to be negotiation to discover the 
basis for arbitration; United Nations debate may, by 
letting off steam, allow a dispute to become obsolete. 
It is wrong to view any of these methods of adjust- 
ment as ends in themselves, not the building up of 
armed strength and not even the expansion of general 
international organization. It requires diplomatic 
judgment of the highest order to know how to com- 
bine the various lines of action open to a government. 
It requires a similar quality of judgment to know 
when and how far and how to rely on such speci- 
fically national instruments for promoting foreign 
policy objectives—tools of diplomacy in the narrow 
sense—as armed strength, economic and _ technical 
aid, and psychological strategy. 


If the stakes of peace are higher and the tasks of 
diplomacy more complex, the United States has at 
any rate cast off a number of self-imposed limitations 
on its own government's freedom to negotiate. The 
myth which has prevailed since at least the time of 
Oliver Cromwell that a nation of patriots would 
instantaneously and automatically arise in the time 
of crisis to defend their country, thus making a 
peacetime standing army largely unnecessary, is no 
longer so strong. The dogma of no prior commit- 
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ment no longer stands in the way of a strategy of 
deterrence based on a combination of defensive 
alliance, military aid and high level peacetime 
mobilization. 

This dogma of no prior commitment has previously 
operated to prevent a prospective European aggres- 
sor from discovering he would have to reckon with 
American opposition. We could not develop a strat- 
egy of deterrence before the second World War 
because this dogma prevented the country from 
being able to discover in advance its own intentions 
in the event of such a war. When Secretary Hull 
said to the Italian ambassador in July 1937 that the 
United States, “while taking every precaution to 
keep aloof from political and military involvements 
abroad, strongly feels that each civilized country 
right now has the unshirkable responsibility of mak- 
ing a real contribution to promote peace,” what the 
world took note of was the reference to America’s 
continued aloofness from political and military in- 


_ volvement. Similarly, as late as June 1940, Secretary 


Hull was still having to tell the British ambassador 
that “short of a serious risk of actual military hostil- 
ities” everything possible was being done to keep 
the Japanese situation stabilized. Here again the 
plain implication was that if the Japanese were pre- 
pared to fight about the matter at issue, the United 
States could not say in advance how it would behave. 

By contrast, in 1959 a strategy of deterrence can 
be based not only on the firm alliance of the North 
Atlantic Pact and the high level defense mobilization 
of the last fifteen years, but also on a military assis- 
tance program which has provided the basis for 
continuing peacetime coalition military planning in 
detail. Incidentally, the number of professional mil- 
itary men serving abroad in quasi-diplomatic cap- 
acities as members of MAAG (Military Assistance 
Advisory Groups) missions is almost as great as the 
number of professional Foreign Service officers. 

One may contrast also the shift in the climate of 
American opinion regarding a membership in the 
world court and the United Nations. Thus in 1935 
after every President of the United States and every 
Secretary of State had been advocating U. S. member- 
ship in the world court for a decade, Father Charles 
E. Coughlin was able to extol—when the Senate 
finally failed to ratify the treaty which would bring 
about American membership in the Permanent Court 
of International Justice—“the aroused people of the 
United States who, by more than two hundred thou- 
sand telegrams containing at least one million names, 
demanded that the principles established by Wash- 
ington and Jefferson shall keep us clear from foreign 
entanglements and European hatreds.” 

It is inevitable that, in a decade when security is 
so much at the center of our concern, military policy 
should seem to be so integrally related to foreign 
policy. The broad strategy of deterrence perhaps 


requires very little active negotiating effort vis-d-vis 
the Soviet Union or Red China, but it may require 
a very real diplomatic effort to deepen and broaden 
the coalition. It is a strategy designed to give time 
and obsolescence a chance to operate in the main 
crisis of total mistrust, while diplomacy and capacity 
to stand firm against the prospect of limited aggres- 
sions reduce the backlog of specific disputes. 

One of the ironies of the present domestic political 
situation is that the President of the United States, 
with a professional military background, is describ- 
ing-some of the Democratic Congressmen as “wild 
spenders” when some of these same Congressmen 
are pressing for increased expenditures on national 
defense. Although one now hears less frequently any 
reference to “massive retaliation”, there are still 
many. who would like to see our strategic air power, 
and our guided missile power as it emerges, used 
both for deterrence and for massive retaliation. 

The alternative view is that in the era of the 


balance of terror one needs to have enough capability © 


for local and limited war to dictate to the other 
side that it can’t have certain things, such as South 
Korea or West Berlin, unless it accepts the risk of 
the big war. This objective is to be achieved partly 
by military assistance and partly by developing a 
flexible and mobile American military power and, 
of course, partly by stationing American forces 
abroad. Thus it calls for two kinds of American de- 
fense. effort, the effort to deter the big war and the 
effort to prevent the local aggression. Two kinds of 
defense are obviously more expensive than one. 
(Whether those who favor the cheaper mode of 
defense, the one involving relatively greater reliance 
on strategic air power, are more pacific than the 
others I will leave for the reader to determine. ) 

In the era in which direct diplomatic negotiations 
with. the Soviet Union and members of the Soviet 
bloe have proved so frustrating, there has been a 
much greater scope for diplomacy in our relations 
with our partners in the free world alliance and with 
the neutrals. Particularly toward our NATO partners 
has there been the opportunity and indeed the neces- 
sity to put flesh on the bones of the North Atlantic 
Pact by the most detailed military planning and 
collaborative build-up of defense forces. 

The Czech coup and Berlin airlift of 1948, the 
achievement by the Soviet Union of its first nuclear 
explosion in 1949, and the Korean aggression of 1950 
provided the series of shocks which both gave an 
opportunity and created a necessity. As was true 
of the military staff conversations between France 
and England in the decade before 1914, detailed 
military planning seems, if anything, to have outrun 
diplomatic and political planning. Stated another 
way, it is one measure of NATO’s success that im- 
mediate apprehension has in recent years declined 
to the point at which the members of NATO have 


talked more and more about expanding its functions. 
as would be permitted by Article II. This would 
mean giving NATO some non-military functions. 

One cannot, alas, report any success in America’s 
relations with the unaligned powers of Africa and 
Asia corresponding to the success which it has had 
in NATO and perhaps also in Latin America and 
parts of East Asia. In this era of inverted imperialism, 
when the ex-colonial powers are being wooed from. 
both Washington and Moscow, the United States 
ought not to be surpassed in economic and technical 
aid. Here, if anywhere, our great industrial potential 
ought to be made to work. Toward the Soviet Union 
our diplomacy has, of course, still the function of 
finding a firm basis for disagreement so long as it 
cannot find a firm basis for agreement, It cannot, 
certainly, fail to persist in its quest for the latter. 

As for the International Court of Justice and vari- 
ous other arbitral tribunals, there is not much evi- 
dence that they are yet able to bear the load of 
settling disputes which, without the court or the 
tribunal, would have been settled by war. In the 
more optimistic era when men of good will believed 
in the growth of democracy and international under- 
standing through more widespread education and 
cultural contacts, it was expected that there would 
remain only a small number of disputes, all of which 
could be taken to court for judicial or arbitral settle- 
ment. Thus international courts and arbitral tribunals 
seemed to be the logical capstone to the whole struc- 
ture of international peace. Focussing on interna- 
tional arbitration and judicial settlement had the 
further advantage of directing attention away from 
a hidden fissure in the solidarity of the peace move- 
ment. Those who would achieve national security 
by perfecting collective security arrangements and 
those who saw war itself as the real enemy were 
likely to be divided as a war crisis approached. 
Prior to the crisis they could, however, find common 
ground in their devotion to arbitration and judicial 
settlement. 


The United Nations has been, if anything, over- 
sold. It is a mechanism, not an organism. It is a 
specialized instrument, not a maid of all work. 
Through it, appeals to world opinion are possible 
which cannot otherwise be made. Unfortunately, 
world opinion does not at the moment include Iron 
Curtain public opinion. If one contrasts the effect on 
Soviet public opinion of the debates in the UN at 
the time of the Hungarian crisis with the effects on 
Britain and France of the debates during the same 
weeks on the Suez crisis, the point is, I think, clearly 
established. This is what I call the forum-function 
of the United Nations. It is a function which is 
capable of abuse as well as of use. There is not much 
use in simply engaging in a fishwife exchange of 
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epithets with one’s leading opponents within the 
precincts of the United Nations. If it is necessary 
to say highly unpleasant things about these oppo- 
nents, they can sometimes be as well said on a variety 
of other platforms. 

A second main function of the United Nations is 
its conciliating function. This it seems to have per- 
formed better among the members of the free world 
than it has across the main chasm of Soviet-American 
dispute. While Ambassador Jessup and Chief Soviet 
Delegate Malik did engage in conversations in the 
UN which had the effect of bringing an end to the 
earlier crisis of West Berlin, it was in a sense an 
accident that these conversations occurred in New 
York rather than in Washington or Moscow. In Israel 
and Indonesia, the existence of the organization 
probably brought forth a solution of the dispute be- 
tween the former parts of the fragmenting empires 
and the metropolitan countries to which they had 
formerly owed allegiance—a solution different from 
that which would have occurred in the absence of 
the UN. 

The conciliating function of the UN is distinct. 
Here the object is not to win a case before the bar 
of world opinion by indicting the opponent as the 
representative of all that is evil. It is rather by timely 
action to prevent violence or to halt it if it has begun, 
and then by the patient investigation of facts and 
opposing claims to narrow the dispute to its min- 
imum and put forward some basis for settlement. It 
is perhaps in regulating the relations between the 
new sovereignties carved out of the old empires and 
the metropolitan empires themselves that this func- 
tion has been most successfully performed. The point 
should be made, however, that the UN has been 
more successful in cementing the cracks on our side 
of the Iron Curtain than it has been in narrowing 
the great breach which separates the opposing power 
blocs in today’s world politics. 

It is with respect to the UN’s third function that 
the UN differs most from the League at the same 
time that it resembles it the most. A variety of pro- 
visions in the UN Charter were meant to make the 
United Nations an efficient instrument for the en- 
forcement of peace and security. Each member was 
to make an agreement with the Security Council 
regarding its contributions to sanctions. Military 
sanctions could be ordered from the very first, once 
an aggression had been certified as having occurred. 
Immediately available national air contingents would 
presumably permit the prompt imposition of severe 
sanctions. In fact, what Chapter Seven gave, the 
veto and the bipolar power pattern of the postwar 
world took away. It is true that there is a veto in the 
Charter, but it is also true that there is another kind 
of veto in the prevailing power pattern. It is an irony 
that in the era before 1914 there were eight great 
powers, seven of them collectively capable of coerc- 


ing the eighth. Today there are two first-ranking 
powers. Two is too few to collect. 

In spite of the apparent exception at the begin- 
ning of the Korean War when the Soviet representa- 
tive in the Security Council was careless enough to 
stay away from a critical vote, one cannot say that 
the UN is fulfilling in any significant degree the 
expectations of the Spring of 1945—at least those 
expectations held by educated Americans of good 
will who believed the United States had erred in 
failing to join the League of Nations. 

Whatever pattern is chosen for adjusting a given 
interstate dispute in this multiple-sovereignty world 
—whether it is via organization, negotiation, dicta- 
tion, or attempts to put the dispute on ice—the 
diplomatist needs to be backed up by a variety of 
resources which one can properly describe as tools 
for achieving national policy objectives. The most 
obvious is the armed force of the state. In the postwar 
period, foreign aid, psychological strategy, coalition 


military planning and, most recently, scientific pres- 


tige have been widely publicized as effective ad- 
ditional tools. I should point out, however, that while 
I have been writing about many things I have said 
practically nothing about policy objectives. 


Neither massed power nor adroit diplomacy can be 
used except in conjunction with each other. More 
important, the two cannot be used together except 
when they are efficiently related to some specific set 
of foreign policy objectives. The American people 
would, for example, today hardly be willing to 
sacrifice roughly one-tenth of the gross national 
product to build up the nation’s military power, un- 
less the stated foreign policy objectives requiring 
that military build-up commanded extremely wide 
support, Furthermore, the nation’s foreign policy ob- 
jectives need to command the support of a very wide 
coalition. These objectives need to be stated with 
considerable precision and delicacy if our allies of 
today are not to come to think that there is greater 
danger in being protected by us than in being un- 
aligned. Some diplomatists abroad, for example, may 
recall the example of Florence in the era of Machia- 
velli. The great powers had been summoned from 
across the Alps, invited to intervene in Italian affairs. 
It was impossible to get them to go home. 

The objectives also have to be stated carefully 
if we are to have the non-aligned powers of the 
world, countries like Sweden, Switzerland and India, 
remain benevolently neutral. What I am saying is 
that it “pays”, because it is the best psychological 
strategy, to have good foreign policy objectives. This 
is no doubt the world’s poorest reason for having 
good objectives, but we ought not to forget that there 
are some special penalties connected with having 
bad ones. 
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THE PACIFIST’S CHOICE 


Stephen G. Cary 


Ever since the time of Constantine, Christian theo- 
logians have been trying to find a way to wrap up the 
gospel of Christ and the institution of war in the 
same package. Sometimes they have enjoyed moder- 
ate success. When war was the private monopoly of 
various princes and was conducted according to well- 
defined rules with limited objectives, it was possible 
to rationalize it. But as the institution has grown in 
scope and ferocity, and its weapons in destructive 
power, the task has become more difficult. The ethic 
of love and the ICBM are simply not compatible, re- 
gardless of the theological garb in which they are 
presented. 

Yet the Church, rightly concerned with the prob- 
lem of justice, cannot let go of the notion that the 
only way justice can be assured is through the amass- 
ing of military power. This being so, it must continue 
the struggle to justify it, however tortuous and wind- 
ing the road may be. None but the most hardy at- 
tempts any longer to bless full-blown, full-megaton 
nuclear war. The more manageable concept of lim- 
ited war appears to offer some way out, and Father 
John Courtney Murray’s article in the December 
Worldview represents a brilliant attempt to establish 
it. His pleas for a restatement of the traditional posi- 
tion of the Church regarding the conditions under 
which it can support war is an appealing one, and 
his delineation of the role of the moralist in provid- 
ing the necessary framework of restraint is admirably 
logical. 

But it seems to me that even Father Murray fails in 
his task, Dr. Hartt, Rabbi Schwarzschild and, more 
recently, Walter Millis, have all raised grave doubts 
about his thesis, and they are doubts that I share. To 
talk of limited war in the atomic age is to try to 
turn back the clock. When survival is at stake, as it 
would be in any major war, it appears the height of 
folly to talk of applying reason to the situation. War’s 
necessity is terrible and, once released, its course lies 
almost wholly beyond the compass of those who 
seek to make it the servant of their ends. To suggest 
that it is possible to control it requires a rosier view 
of human nature than I am able to support. One is 
therefore driven to the conclusion that limited war 


Mr. Cary is Secretary of the American Section 
of the American Friends Service Committee. 


offers no hiding place for the moralist; if so, there 
seems to be no other course for the Church but the 
final rejection of war as an instrument for achieving 
justice. 

One other possible escape hatch does, however, 
remain: the concept of armament as a deterrent. Can 
the Church justify the amassing of military power on 
the ground that the threat of its use will prevent the 
greater evil of Soviet aggression? There is no doubt 
that a strong moral case can be built for accepting 
the necessity for military power if it prevents war 
and if the time thereby gained can be used to work 
for the achievement of justice. Politically too, the 
deterrent concept has solid support. George Kennan, 
the father of containment, leaned heavily on it in 
suggesting that the United States develop a shield 
of strength to deter aggression at the same time that 
it sought through various positive approaches to 
eliminate the sources of conflict and lift the level of 
human life and dignity. This dual concept has in 
fact been at the root of our foreign policy ever since 
1947, 


Finally, there is good historical precedent for such 
an approach. The British employed a similar policy 
with striking success during much of the last cen- 
tury, using their navy as a shield (and occasionally 
as an instrument of conquest) at the same time that 
they advanced democratic freedoms and human wel- 
fare at home and, to a certain extent, abroad. Pacifists 
could inveigh against this use of power, but they 
were hard put to it to support their case on grounds 
other than the pure teaching of the gospels. Logic 
and history were on the side of the realists, and the 
theologian could answer convincingly that the bene- 
fits to man outweighed the evil that might be in- 
volved in the application of military power. 

Unfortunately, however, we are no longer living in 
the nineteenth century, and this historical precedent, 
as well as the theological and political framework 
that sustains its modern counterpart, rests on assump- 
tions that in my judgment are no longer valid. The 
whole case depends on the possibility of simulta- 
neously providing military security with one hand 
while we work for the achievement of peace and 
justice with the other. I suggest that this cannot now 
be done. The advances in science have changed fun- 
damentally the nature of security demands, and in a 
world in which power is both polarized and limit- 
less the old rules and the old assumptions no longer 
apply. Military and strategic considerations will not 
stay neatly compartmentalized as they once would. 
Their demands are becoming pervasive and all- 
engulfing, to the point where every important na- 
tional decision must be taken in their terms. 
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This is what has been happening during the past 
decade. Where, during this period, has the United 
States been able to make its important foreign policy 
decisions on the basis of justice or human welfare? 
Where is the limited use of power that George Ken- 
nan counseled in advocating his twin-pillared pro- 
gram? In area after area—Europe, North Africa, the 
Middle East, South East Asia, Japan, China—we have 
been driven by the relentless demands of the Cold 
War to make our choices in strategic terms. Economic 
policies, involving aid programs and world trade, 
have been dominated by military considerations. So 
has our policy toward the United Nations. The image 
of America in the eyes of the world has unhappily 
changed from that of champion of the oppressed to 
military giant, and we are bewildered because we 
have meant only to serve the ends of justice. 

This is our dilemma, and it goes much deeper than 
the intentions or the competence of our leadership. 


It goes to the question of choice—choice between . 


continuing to seek security in our capacity to destroy, 
or seeking it through developing our capacity to 
change. It is perhaps a reflection of our times that 
the choice is forced on us by logic and history rather 
than by morality, but the theologian no less than the 
rest of us must face it, for there appears to be no 
refuge in deterrence any more than in nuclear war, 
limited or otherwise. 

It is a hard choice, involving the ultimate rejec- 
tion of violence, but it is the only way to be free of 
the crippling limitations imposed by commitment to 
the bomb. Once made, it provides a new basis for 
day-to-day decisions, and adds another voice to a 
minority calling for a new approach to foreign rela- 
tions. This is its political relevance, for change in 
America is not produced by fiat but by the ever- 
shifting interaction of diverse interest groups. The 
pacifist minority, like any other, is politically impor- 
tant because it serves as a pole of discussion through 
which it has a voice in the ultimate determination 
of policy. Obviously its influence is modest, but the 
vigor and depth of its commitment provide a dy- 
namic for change that is lacking in middle-of-the- 
road approaches. Is it possible that the bankruptcy 
of liberalism today is due at least in part to the fact 
that the liberal still clings to the idea that defense 
programs and welfare programs can be carried on 
together, with the result that he contributes not to 
change but only to the schizophrenia of our times? 

Of course, a rejection of violence does not in itself 
release us from our problems. We must still recog- 
nize the reality of evil, and discover how to deal with 
it in a way that preserves our values. It is somehow 
assumed that these questions do not concern the 


pacifist, that his position represents abandonment of 
values and abject surrender to evil. Father Murray” 
eschews both nuclear war and pacifism because 
“these desperate alternatives [mean] either universal 
death or complete surrender to Communism.” The 
pacifist does not propose to surrender, and he is well 
aware that power is necessary in this world, but he 
seeks to develop a conception of power appropriate 
for our Christian purposes and our nuclear times. He 
believes that organized, disciplined good will can 
be both a massive instrument for justice and a po- 
tent weapon of defense, as indeed it has become in 
the hands of a Gandhi or a Martin King. Men are 
not saints; neither are they devils. To suggest that 
they could rise to the challenge of non-violent re- 
sistance on the one hand or be moved by it on the 
other is not to look through rose-colored glasses. Is it 
so impossible to conceive of man, still nasty to his 
neighbor, still on occasion beating his wife, but re- 
acting with horror to the suggestion that he launch 
a missile to destroy a million lives? Our problem lies 
in the ironic fact that today the general rule is just 
the opposite. 

My plea for men of conscience to face at last the 
necessity for a personal rejection of war is made with- 
out any hope that it offers a panacea. The pacifist 
must recognize the possibility of invasion, just as the 
non-pacifist must recognize the possibility that he 
may have to use the bomb—and both must decide 
how they would face these ultimate failures. The 
pacifist must admit that he has no answer when the 
fire breaks out, but he can logically argue that no 
one else has either. " 

These arguments only emphasize the fact that the 
pacifist, like other men, can only see a little way 
down the road. Politically, he insists only that there 
is more creative potential and less risk in massive 
efforts to secure justice than in massive efforts to 
secure military power, and since he believes a choice 
must be made between them he is compelled to 
throw his individual weight on the side of justice. 
He rests his case there, with the suggestion that the 
time to start making a new approach is now, and 
the place to start is with ourselves. He thinks the 
Church would more adequately fulfill its mission in 
these tragic times if it abandoned the impossible 
search for a moral justification for militarism, and 
turned its attention to discovering alternative sources 
for national security. When a society reaches the kind 
of impasse in which ours finds itself today—when it 
talks about “safety as the twin brother of annihila- 
tion” and would betray its values in the name of pro- 
tecting them—salvation is not to be gained by more 
calculation of expediency but by rebirth. 
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MORAL OBJECTIVES IN A NUCLEAR POLICY 


The British Council of Churches has recently pub- 
lished a forty-page pamphlet entitled Christians and 
Atomic War, a discussion of the moral aspects of 
defense and disarmament in the nuclear age. A brief 
excerpt is reprinted below. 


We must note with the gravest attention that it is 
at present the West that is in danger of threatening 
to be the first to use nuclear weapons, large or small, 
in certain circumstances, and this because of the 
situation it has allowed to arise. Just because these 
weapons, especially in the megaton range, represent 
the use of force and destruction out of all proportion 
to any human ends they might serve, a first duty is 
to work for policies that get the West out of this 
position with the utmost speed. The possession of 
megaton weapons is justified only if it is the sole 
practical means of inhibiting our adversaries from 
using them and so unleashing disaster on men; and 
until a system is devised to put this power out of the 
reach of international conflict. 

Here we face our bitterest problem. In order to 
inhibit megaton attack, each side must have reason 
to believe that retaliation is a danger to be reckoned 
with. That means realistically that each must have 
the will to use these weapons in retaliation in the 
last resort. And although there are limits to what can 
be contemplated even in retaliation, to declare and 
define them is to run the danger of tempting the 
adversary ta exceed them in the belief that by so 
doing he can secure all he desires. This appears to 
be a cardinal instance of a problem which cannot 
“be absolutely solved by any reasoning . . .” but in- 
stead a problem “to be suffered, to be lived with, 
to be controlled, to be mitigated, to be gradually 
reduced to some manageable proportions—to be com- 
pletely overcome, if at all, only in the fullness of 
time.” (Louis J. Halle in Choice for Survival.) 

One important step in this process of control and 
mitigation seems clear. For the purpose of inhibiting 
the enemy from using his megaton weapons it is not 
necessary to be able to surpass him in frightfulness, 
but only to face him with the certainty of severe 
retaliation, sufficient to make the adventure too 
costly. It is not his destruction that Christians seek, 
but a restraint upon his power to destroy. If it re- 
mains technically necessary to ensure that a severe 
tetaliation can be mounted after thermonuclear 
attack, this is still a smaller task than guaranteeing to 
match the utmost the enemy can do. To take a risk 


of this kind holds out the prospect of some allevia- 
tion; a lowering of the temperature of mutual terror, 
a release of resources for more rational defense in- 
struments, and so a reduction in the number of 
situations in which the West might have to choose 
between surrender and the use of H-bombs. 

To take the road leading away from the West’s 
present reliance on ultimate weapons may mean reli- 
ance for the time being on nuclear weapons in the 
smaller ranges, not because this is desirable but be- 
cause it is an inescapable stage on the way, which 
may offer certain possibilities of reducing present 
danger. Yet however successfully the lower scales of 
armament were improved to reduce our reliance on 
nuclear weapons, the possibility remains that a con- 
flict begun with rifles may extend in violence to the 
limit if one side or the other sees no other way of 
avoiding defeat. Again the democratic societies of 
the West, whose governments are responsible to 
whole populations, may find it more difficult than an 
authoritarian regime to switch on and switch off 
military operations. Christians in those societies can 
be a stabilizing influence, in the midst of fear and 
passion, to uphold the principle that military oper- 
ations are directed to maintain the welfare of man- 
kind and not to liquidate opponents of our will and 
purpose. That insight involves the insistence that the 
humiliation or unconditional surrender of the enemy 
must not be our intention, but simply the securing 
of his adherence to a just pattern of international 
behavior. So with any military operation must go 
clear and public definition of reasonable terms for 
the return to negotiation. The insistence on this may 
be one of the best things we can do to provide that 
if hostilities break out they do not quickly get out of 
control. 

Another possibility exists to inhibit the rapid 
spread of hostilities from a minor exchange of fire 
to all-out bombardment. It is to make both military 
and psychological preparation to reduce the danger. 
If the public and the enemy know that a policy exists 
to limit rigidly the military response to an attack, 
and keep it proportionate to the threat offered, there 
is less chance that misunderstanding or panic will 
provoke an unintentional catastrophe. The existence 
of standing orders, however veiled their detail, aimed 
at confining military action as to targets and weapons 
as closely as possible, would if it were known, be a 
strong incentive to the enemy to exercise a like re- 
straint, in view of present alternatives. And restraint 
is a major Christian objective. 
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Five Ideas That Change the World by 
Barbara Ward. W. W. Norton. 188 
. $3.75. 
Movement of World Revolution by 
Christopher Dawson. Sheed & 
Ward. 179 pp. $3.00. 


by Russell Henry Stafford 


This is a year when mounting 
pressures are forcing the world 
crisis home upon all thoughtful 
citizens. But in our technological 
age, negligent of the humanities 
and consequently with little back- 
ground to set the drives of the 
moment in perspective, many are 
bewildered, and some are tempt- 
ed to despair. The reading public 
which sets the tone of public 
opinion needs, as perhaps never 
before, simple, accurate, lucid 
counsel to guide its thinking 
through the current maze. 

It is therefore especially help- 
ful that at this time two scholars 
of first rank should present us 
with brilliant brief summaries of 
the contemporary situation and 
its antecedents, from supplemen- 
tary points of view. Mr. Dawson 
has long been acknowledged as a 
historian of extraordinary range 
and penetration. His recent com- 
ing to the Harvard Divinity 
School as the first Charles Chaun- 
cey Stillman Professor of Roman 
Catholic Studies is a notable en- 
richment of America’s cultural re- 
sources. Miss Ward (Lady Jack- 
son) is equally eminent in the 
field of political economy. She is 
living just now in Ghana; but 
from West Africa her voice 
reaches us with its well-known 
clarity. 

We can be grateful that both 
these scholars have here with- 
stood the scholarly prejudice 
against mere surveys, and have 
offered works obviously in that 
category, direct in style, plain in 


Dr. Stafford is President Emeri- 
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language, and with no clutter of 
footnotes or bibliography. These 
are little books which John Citi- 
zen, B. A., can read painlessly, yet 
without fear lest they deceptively 
oversimplify the complexities of 
their vast subjects. The more 
learned will find in them allur- 
ing echoes of countless heavy 
tomes; the less learned may fol- 
low these arguments with assur- 
ance that in them no essential 
considerations are wilfully omit- 
ted or dogmatically slighted. 


Miss Ward’s book comprises 
the 1957 Aggrey-Fraser-Guggis- 
berg Lectures at the University 
College of Ghana, which she gave 
at Prime Minister Nkrumah’s re- 
quest. The five ideas with which 
she deals successively are Nation- 
alism, Industrialism, Colonialism, 
Communism and _ International- 
ism. Each is treated in terms of 
its origin, its development, its in- 
fluence upon today’s situation, 
and its positive values as well as 
its disvalues. So seldom is any 
phrase recognizably slanted to- 
ward the original Ghanaian audi- 
ence, that a reader unaware of 
the circumstances in which these 
lectures were given would not dis- 
cover or suspect them from the 
page. Yet one wonders how teach- 
ing or advice more profitable 
could have been framed for the 
future leaders of that vigorous 
young democracy as it enters up- 
on nationhood. 

As we should expect from a 
Christian and a scholar, Miss 
Ward is against racialism, against 
exploitation in any form, scornful 
of delusive buncombe from any 
source in support of injustice or 
fanaticism, and energetically on 
the side of the basic freedom of 
all men. This freedom she re- 
gards not as a goal to be sought, 
but as a dynamic so intrinsic in 
human nature that, though it may 
be thwarted for a time, it can 


The Spirit as a Shaper of History 


never be throttled. Such is Miss 
Ward’s unobtrusive artistry that 
to follow this dominant theme of 
human rights through these five 
contexts is in itself an aesthetic 
satisfaction, in complement of the 
sharpness of the presentation, all 
but diagrammatic, which makes 
her points standout and stick. 
Here are facts and principles long 
vaguely acknowledged among us; 
but they have seldom before 
been so skillfully correlated, and 
brought into such clear focus. 


Only in one section does the 
author’s tone takes on an edge of 
shrillness. The pages on Commu- 
nism survey its absurd datedness 
as a philosophy of history arising 
out of fleeting initial phases of in- 
dustrialism left behind a century 
ago, the disingenuous manipula- 
tion its theory has undergone to 
suit the agrarian scene of Russia, 
and the exploitation of its catch- 
words as slogans for a harsh new 
form of imperialism which may 
for long prevail in underprivileged 
Asian areas. These pages come as 
near to sarcastic diatribe as so 
poised a writer would ever ven- 
ture. Yet such are the marshalling 
of the evidence and the objectiv- 
ity of the logic that even here the 
conclusions proposed seem irre- 
sistible. 

In the interest of the sane inter- 
nationalism which must somehow 
be achieved at the very time when 
scores of peoples once controlled 
from abroad are entering aggres- 
sively upon independence as sep- 
arate nations, Miss Ward sees 
hope chiefly in the development 
of a permanent UN force com- 
missioned and adequate for po- 
licing incipient disturbances any- 
where and everywhere, and in 
“the transfer of one or two per- 
cent of the West's rising income 
to the developing nations . . . 
This annual sum of $5 to $10 bil- 
lion in development capital would 
provide the essential motive pow- 
er to lift the emergent peoples 
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through the first phase of capital 
accumulation and set them on the 
way to creating their own means 
of further growth.” Let him who 
thinks this cannot be done sug- 
gest a feasible alternative. 


Miss Ward's book is an indis- 
pensable survey. So is Mr. Daw- 
son’s. The Movement of World 
Revolution deals with much of 
the same matter in another light. 
Mr. Dawson is concerned pri- 
marily with the dominant role in 
world affairs today of Europe and 
its outposts, despite the relatively 
recent date and confined area of 
the European peoples in terms of 
world history. He reviews with 
exciting concision the rise of Euro- 
pean culture and its explosion 
into revolt against static condi- 
tions of living and government, 
chiefly from the Reformation on- 
ward. His thesis is that “Europe 
was the original source of the 
movement of change in which the 
whole world is now involved and 
it is in European history that we 
find the key to the understanding 
of the ideologies which divide the 
modern world.” 

Mr. Dawson recounts the ori- 
gins of Western secularism, be- 
ginning with the so-called En- 
lightenment which sponsored the 
French Revolution, and bifurcat- 
ing into Western Democracy and 
East Soviet Communism. His ac- 
count of the thrilling Age of 
Discovery and the subsequent im- 
pact of the forces it released upon 
the ancient and inert Oriental 
Empires is a masterpiece of bal- 
anced exposition. He notes the 
uneasy and inadvertent alliance 


of Christian missions with West- 
ern imperialism, in full cogni- 
zance of its dubious aspects. His 
interest is chiefly in Christian 
outreach and its prospects for the 
future. The comparison he insti- 
tutes between the spread of the 
Christian faith in the Roman Em- 
pire and the conditions it con- 
fronts on the wider scene of the 
world today, beyond the Mediter- 
ranean which was _ yesterday’s 
world, brings out the alarming 
contrasts as well as an encourag- 
ing parallel. He blinks none of the 
obstacles to the world extension 
of Christian faith, which he ear- 
nestly desires both because he is 
a Christian and because he judges 
dispassionately that no other con- 
dition can afford a foundation for 
general understanding and a firm 
peace. 


Yet he is not without hope. In 
sober assessment of the openings, 
he discounts the intelligentsia as 
currently too infiltrated by the di- 
verse urges of secularism, and he 
weights only moderately the peas- 
ants whom it seems easiest for 
Christian missions to reach. But 
he points much more confidently 
to the great cities, cosmopolitan 
rather than nationalist in type and 
texture, as likely to prove again, 
as in the first Christian centuries, 
to be the most amenable and re- 
sponsive centers for proclaiming 
the gospel of brotherhood and 
peace in Christ. 

Mr. Dawson’s emphasis on the 
primacy of religion is not wholly 
or perhaps chiefly based, one 
feels, upon his own creedal alle- 
giance. It is not as a Christian, 
but as an objective historian stu- 
diously fair to all factors in the 


human adventure thus far, that 
he declares: “The deeper spir- 
itual needs of mankind must al- 
ways remain . . . Religion is essen- 
tial to humanity and cannot be 
permanently banished from the 
modern world.” He finds a va- 
cuum today where faith should 
be, for mankind’s health of mind 
and motive. He sees no hope of 
filling that vacuum save in the 
universalism of the Christian 
worldview. He believes that the 
hostility to missions now pro- 
claimed in many quarters of Asia 
and Africa because of the old un- 
holy alliance between Colonial- 
ism and the Christian World Mis- 
sion, of brief duration and long 
since broken off, is by no means 
beyond gradual correction. But 
he realizes that it will take time. 
His last word, after a study both 
realistic and comprehensive of 
current trends and their sources, 
is one of hope and patience: “The 
soil must be broken—the plough 
and the harrow must do their 
work before the seed can produce 
a good harvest. But this is the 
age of the plough and the harrow, 
not of the harvest.” 

For all who concede prime im- 
portance in this age of troubles 
to religious ethics in support of 
the effort to achieve a sound in- 
ternational order, it is encouraging 
that these two scholars, Christians 
without bigotry and recognized 
masters in their respective fields, 
have given us surveys of the world 
scene in which hard facts are 
honestly confronted and analyzed, 
yet from which the hope emerges, 
without debt to wishful thinking, 
that man may still have a mor- 
row, and that tomorrow on earth 
may be brighter than today. 
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We Strangers and Afraid 


by Elfan Rees. Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
72 pp. 50 cents. 


Since the end of World War Il, some forty million refugees, 
in permanent exile from their homelands, have come to rep- 
resent a tragic problem to the free world. This study, pre- 
pared in anticipation of World Refugee Year, documents their 
plight and the relief work being done by intergovernmental 


and veluntary agencies. 


Mixing Religion and Politics 

by William Muehl. Associated Press. 128 pp. 50 cents. 

In lively and persuasive style, this handbook discusses the po- 
litical implications of religious faith and explains why Ameri- 
cans have traditionally tended to resist or misunderstand these 
implications. 


The Economics of Freedom 
by ‘Massimo Salvadori. Doubleday. 242 pp. $4.50. 


The achievements of American capitalism, Professor Salvadori 
argues, are largely based on the generous motives and egali- 
tarian values of a liberal democracy. Despite the claims of its 
critics, it has proved itself "superior to most other, perhaps 
to all other, existing economic systems.” 


The Sociological Imagination 
by C. Wright Mills. Oxford. 234 pp. $6.00. 


In a time when “the sociological imagination is becoming the 
major common denominator of our cultural life," one of its 
foremost exponents undertakes to examine the contemporary 
condition of the social sciences in America and their various 
divergencies from classic sociological analysis. 


A Short History of Christianity 
ty Martin E. Marty. Meridian Books. 384 pp. $1.45. 
A notable addition to the distinguished "Living Age" series, 


this volume combines brevity and lucidity in a compact render- 
ing of the historic Church and its many faces. 


‘Report on a Study of Non-Military Defense 


The RAND Corporation, Santa Monica, Calif. 48 pp. Free. 


The possibilities for an effective system of non-military civil de- 
fense are investigated by a group of experts in this informative 
report, which includes basic data on population shelters, fall- 


out, economic survival, and policy measures. 
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